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NATIONAL FOREIGN ASSESSMENT 


12 October 1977 


CENTER ESTABLISHED 


The CIA's Directorate of Intelligence and the Office of the 
National Intelligence Officers have been merged to form a new 
organization, the National Foreign Assessment Center. The change was 
effective 11 October 1977. Robert R. Bowie, Deputy to the Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI) for National Intelligence, has been appointed 
Director of the Center. The Center is located in the CIA Headquarters 
building where personnel involved in the merger had worked previously, 

i.e., no movement of people has taken place. 

The merger is designed primarily as a streamlining move, combining 
under one person all of the DCI's subordinate elements involved in the 
production of finished intelligence. No major internal realignments or 
changes in personnel are contemplated. The merger is another step in 
implementing the Presidential Directive concerning reorganization of the 
Intelligence Community announced on 4 August 1977. 

The National Intelligence Officers have been responsible for the 
production of National Intelligence Estimates for the President and the 
National Security Council. These studies provide the best information 
and judgment available to the U.S. Government on major trends and events 
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abroad that affect the security and foreign policy of the United 
States. They are products of the entire Intelligence Community. 

The Directorate of Intelligence has been responsible for 
intelligence analysis and production within CIA. In addition to its 
contributions to National Estimates, it issues a wide variety of 
periodicals and assessments for the use of policy officers at the 
national level, ranging from daily current intelligence summaries to 
in-depth analyses of foreign developments requiring the work of many 

analysts over months or years. 

The National Foreign Assessment Center will continue both of 
these missions. No change is contemplated in the procedures for 
producing National Estimates or for Community participation in their 
preparation. Departments and agencies will retain the same voice in 
reaching the conclusions of these estimates that they have had for the 
past several years. Their right to dissent from the findings expressed 
in National Intelligence Estimates remains assured. 
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In the CIA says Ralph Ma 
you have to do is tell the truth. 
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Ralph McGehee ’50 joined the Central 
Intelligence Agency in 1952, shortly after 
he was’ cut from the Green Bay Packers, 
He 7 s not sure why the CIA approached 
him, but during his intelligence training he 
met so many other pro football dropouts 
that he suspects the agency considered 
the National Football League a prime 
recruiting ground. 

When the Korean War ended in 1953 
McGehee joined the agency’s clandestine 
operations section as a case officer. Over 
the next two decades he served in the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Japan, Thailand and 
Vietnam. He did the routine work of an 
intelligence officer: recruiting agents, 
conducting investigations, and maintain- 
ing liaison with the local police and 
intelligence organizations. 

During that era the CIA’s main 
struggle was against Communist 
insurgency in Southeast Asia. That 



struggle was a losing one. Of all the 
countries in the region, today only 
Thailand remains allied to, the West 
McGehee thinks he knows why our side 
lost the rest. 

In 1965 McGehee directed an intelli- 
gence gathering effort in a province in 
northeast Thailand where a Communist 
insurgency was beginning. After a 
detailed, yearlong study, McGehee re- 
ported that he had found a popular 
movement so broad, pervasive and deeply 
rooted that purely military measures were 
unlikely to defeat it. 

McGehee submitted his findings to the 
agency but, after a brief period of praise 
for this work, he ran into an official wall 
in Washington. 

His findings, he explains, ran counter 
to the official Washington view that 
Communist insurgency was a form of . 
clandestine invasion, and that the 
natives involved were unwilling partici- 
pants who were duped or forced into 
joining guerilla units who took their arms 
and orders from outside. 

McGehee maintains that intelligence 


information often is politicized. In j 
theory, the agency provides accurate and; 
unbiased information to the President so ! 
he can make wise decisions regarding' . j 
national security. In practice, when a . j 
President is firmly committed to a 
particular policy (such as military 
victory in Vietnam), the agency shapes I 
its information to conform to that policy. 
Bad or even inconvenient news is 
unwelcome. That is an abiding theme in 
the history of intelligence, and it is the 
rock on which Ralph McGehee 
foundered. 

After he submitted his dissenting 
report, McGehee’s career took a nose-, 
dive. He was shuttled from one lowrieve 
job to another. He was promised 
promotions but never received them. 

He was frustrated as he watched his 
country wage the wrong kind of war in 
Southeast Asia, one he knew was 
doomed to failure. He did what he coulc 
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By ANDREW PJEXkOFSKY; 

~Th e*XIArfcr recruiting employees In the 
Richmond area* . ; ^ 

In a large advertisement that appeared in 
The News Leader this week/ the government 
agency said it is “looking for men and women ' 
who want a career with a challenge, and 
rewards to match,” * r . 

The advertisement said" the available jobs 
require advanced education,: “intelligence, 
skill, initiative ... a willingness to take charge 
(and) the ability to piece together information 
from many sources*** /* But the ad did not 
rsay precisely what the jobs are. 

CIA spokesman Dale L, Peterson said today 
that the CIA is looking. for "operations offi- 
.cers” to gather information abroad, 

/ T 4 ;We don’t use the word agent,” he said. 

Another agency spokesman, John McCann, 
.chief of the Washington area recruitment of- 
fice, said “scientific types- and people to work 
in the National Foreign Assessment Center in 
Washington also are being sought 
The CIA has-been advertising for job appli- 
cants in vanousparts of the country for about: 
two yeaxs^ Peterson said, because* the end of 
the mUItaiyrdraft :.dR^t^;tb^feraditioi^ 
source of recnuta, ? y ;; ^ 
He said the jobs require persons who bave- 
had advanced edccatioir but also have been 
■through a “maturing, experience” of working;! 

| especially;; overseas W hil o the drafe was in . 
effect, large numbers of yonng perstmsserved 
in the miUtaiy,, matured, and then went to 
college. The CIA then would recruit on college 
campuses amtmg students who bad served in 
the military^ y, ^ .-i-V : 

“The people ar^jMdnnger available on the 
campuses/ 5 " Petersoirsaid* 

He said the CIA now has t(Kr«rmt people 
who have bad advanced training in science, 
foreign languages^ mathematics, engineering 
and other technical fieidaand have been work- i 
ing for at least a couple of years. To reach | 
those people, the CIA must advertise, he said. 

McCann said a similar recuiting advertise- 
ment that appeared in The News Leader in 
August 1980 produced about 125 applications. 
He said 15 or 20 of those applications were 
chosen for interviews. As- for the number 
hired, McCann said-that information is not the 
sort the CIA gives out at J 


T : Th ^ advertisement, which appeared Mon- 
. day, said the agency is seeking applicants with 
training in computer sciences, economics* en- 
gineering, foreign area studies, languages, 
mathematics, photographic interpretations 
and physical sciences* McCann said.mostof 
; the jobs, especially those in the foreign assess- 
v ment field, require advanced degrees, such as 
. a master's or doctor of philosophy, t V 

He said that radio recruitment advertise- 
ments have been used in Denver; Atlanta and 
jSalt Lake_City and thatadvertisements have 

appeared in several national magazines and 
professional journals. * 

Peterson said the CIA never has had prob- 
lems in filling its job vacancies, even during 
_ the Vietnam war and the Watergate in vesfesh 

tions, when the agency was the subject of 
controversy. - , . . 

The CIA is "an equal-opportunity, ' aSma- 
bve-action employer," according to its adver- 
tisement ^ .... .sj . 
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Reagan’s 




over Age 
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The President is about to sign an executive order on the Cl; 
delicate question of how to balance national security wil 


BY DOM BONAFEDE 


CIA” will be like the old CIA, which in a 
torrent of headlines in the 1970s was 

T he Reagan Administration, intent on exposed for illegally spying on American 
revitalizing the US. intelligence ap- citizens, exhibiting a cavalier disregard 


paratus, is seeking to assure that the 
changes conform to President Reagan’s 
goals — to combat international terrorism 
and other perils to national security. 

After several false starts, Reagan will 
shortly disclose the revisions in a new 
executive order — -the third presidential 
directive governing intelligence activities 


for civil liberties, participating or conspir- 
ing in overseas assassination attempts and 
masterminding a host of bizarre, costly 
and embarrassing James Bond-like plots. 

Adm. Bobby R. Inman, the deputy 
CIA director, publicly declared in March 
that while the reins on the agency may be 
eased, the scope of the proposed changes 


in the past five years. In addition, Wil- -has been distorted and exaggerated, let. 


Ham J. Casey, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has taken adminis- 
trative and organizational measures to 
further centralize operations under his 
aegis. 

On another front, the Administration is 
pushing legislation to exempt the CIA 
from Freedom of Information Act stric- 
tures and is supporting a bill that would 
prohibit unauthorized disclosure of infor- 
mation identifying U.S. intelligence oper- 
atives. 

Each of these steps is part of a con- 
certed effort to strengthen the nation’s 
intelligence machinery in keeping with 
Reagan’s hardline defense posture and 
his political ideology. 

Reagan’s new executive order, cover- 
ing the CIA and a galaxy of sister 
intelligence agencies, could nonetheless 
provoke an intense national debate over 
the delicate balance between individual 
rights and national security. Two earlier 
draft proposals, leaked to the press by 
antagonists., were purportedly designed to 
expand the CIA’s jurisdiction to include 
domestic counterintelligence, lawfully 
the province of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 


should Reagan persist in ‘"unleashing 
the CIA, the .consequences almost cer- 
tainly would be to revive the highly 
charged dispute over the proper role of 
the intelligence community in a free 
society. 

The President has already been put on 
notice by the intelligence oversight com- 
mittees in the House and Senate that the 
overwhelming majority of their members 
are opposed to any proposals that would 
allow the CIA to conduct covert domestic 
operations. 

On Oct. 30* the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, headed by Barry" 
Goldwater, R-Ariz., sent its recommen- 
dations on the proposed executive order 
to . Richard V. Allen, assistant to the 
President for national security affairs. 
Allen and an assistant, Donald Gregg, 
director of the National Security Coun- 
cil’s intelligence duster, are handling the 
issue for the White House. Although the 
committee’s report is confidential, it is 
known that the members, m a bipartisan 
agreement, dissented from proposals that 
would permit the CIA to engage in 
domestic operations and offered several 
modifications* An addendum attached to 



ivcMigauuji- — ■■■ — . 

That raised the specter of surreptitious the report included the views, mainly m 
entries, mail openings, electronic surveib opposition to particular provisions of the 
lance and infiltration/^ pottoed ff«rpRetea©6i®»4rt2ftfeof GfiOl-ftEfrofrtPI 
and pv, ' > n If ait I mate business oreaniza- members. 


even legitimate business organize 

tions. It has triggered fears that the “new 


members. 

On the same day, Edward R Boland, 


mei 

hea. — —j — ■— — j 

mittee on Constitutional Rights. Rodino 
and Don Edwards, D-Calif., the subcom- 
mittee chairman, contend that the execu- 
tive order falls within their purview be- 
cause it would diminish the authority of 
the Attorney General and the FBI in 
domestic intelligence matters* Both the 
Justice Department and the FBI come 
under the committee's jurisdiction. 

137^bf6ffitedWoH^P w how far lhe 

order goes” Edwards said. “We’re trying 
to let the American people and the media 
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By Donald Lambro ; 

.. i 

j Best Spies 

William J. Casey: The CIA director has 
overcome an inauspicious start. The in- 
telligence community didn’t like his ap- 
pointment, because he had no experience 
in modem clandestine work. Casey named 
a crony, businessman Max Hugel, as 

■ director of covert operations; Hugel was 
implicated in allegations of stock ma- 

■ nipulation and abruptly left the CIA. 

Nevertheless, Casey has shown the 
same skill in running the CIA that he 
displayed as Ronald Reagan’s campaign 
manager and, before that, as chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. He inherited an agency weak- 
ened and demoralized by his predeces- 
sor, Admiral Stansfield Turner, and he 
has improved both its performance and 
morale. 

"Morale is certainly higher at the 
agency than ever before,” says an agency 
source. ‘‘Casey has been making the right 
moves. He’s getting us back on track.” 

John McMahon: Unlike Casey's own 
appointment, his choice of McMahon to 
run the CIA’s National Foreign Assess- 1 
ment Center was applauded. A career j 
agent, McMahon is one of the most highly ' 
regarded senior officials within the CIA. j 
He spearheaded a CIA exposS of the j 
Soviet Union’s worldwide disinforma- j 
tion and forgery activities. j 

Casey was alarmed by apparent weak- ! 
nesses of the agency’s analytical output, ■ 
and told McMahon to shape up the di- 
vision quickly so government policy- 
makers would get accurate insight and ■ 
analysts on a broad range of strategic j 
issues. Intelligence sources credit- 
McMahon with instituting changes long 
overdue. "We can already see an irn- 7 
provement,” one reports. ? 

■ - i 
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Winter 1981 


The Historian as Fore: 
Policy Analyst: Th 
Challenge of the Cl 


Sumner Benson 


- rofessional historians and the institutions of Amen 



policy have been engaged in increasingly fruitful relal 
years since World War II. Just as individuals like Geo: 
and Herbert Feis have linked the worlds of diplomacy and his- 
torical research, so the profession has established "institutional 
beachheads ” 1 in the historical offices of tire Department of State, 
. ; the military services, and in smaller numbers, the Departments of 
Defense and Energy. In these offices historians working as his- 
torians have applied rigorous scholarly standards in editing pri- 
maty sources, most notably the Foreign Relations of the United 

* This paper is a revised version of a talk presented at die -annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, University of Southern 
California, August 19S0. 

This material has been reviewed by the Central Intelligence Agency to assist 
the author in eliminating classified information. However, that review constitutes 
neither CIA authentication of material presented as factual nor a CIA endorsement 
of the author's views or those ascribed by the author to others (including current 
or former officials of any nation), 

. 1. The concept is taken from Otis L. Graham, Jr., ^Historians and the World of 
( Off-Campus) Power,” The FubUc Historian, Volume I, Number 2 (Winter 1979), 
34. 

15 

© 1981 by the Regents of the University of California 
0272-3433/81/0100154-11 $00.50 
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fey Barton Reppert - ' 

J WASHINGTON — A CIA analyst 
Says serious economic problems. and , 
■internal discontent may prompt 
Cuban .. President , Fidel Castro to, 
encourage a new. large-scale exodus 
pTrefugeesTrom bis country* . ' ; 

; The forecast was in.a compendium . 
of papers on Western hemisphere 
nations released yesterday by the. 
congressional . Joint . Economic 
Committee. ? ; r • . • 

. { Analyst Russell Swanson of the 
CIA s National Foreign Assessment., 
Center wrote-that- in coining years 
“the Castro government;, faces its 
most serious « economic challenge 
since the transition from capitalism 
to socialism in theeariy l960s.”>, - 

! Despite improvements in areas 
such as. health and education,' Cu- ' 
bans have experiences a- decline 
fcince . the mid-1960s in per capita 
supplies of clothing and key staples 
such as sugar, rice, beef and coffee, 
and. the housing' shortage has gone 
from bad to worse* Swanson said. ■ 

1 “Revolutionary fervor among both 
the young and the old is on the wane 
because of continuing consumer : 
austerity” Swanson said. "At the 
same time, the prospects for dynamic I 
economic development are bleak for 1 
at least the next decade” .. , 

! Facing such deep-rooted economic 
problems, he wrote, "Havana could 
again, seek to defuse internal discon- 
tent, through large-scale emigration 
’ — a tactic empioyed'successfully on 
three previous occasions in the oast 
22years.”;-'.. / .. 


Last year, more than 120,000 Cu- 
bans fled to the- United States: in a 
boatlift sanctioned by Castroi 
"Castro would probably, prefer to 
negotiate a long-term, orderly depar- 
ture for some one to two million 
. .Cubans on the periphery of the- revo- 
lution, but he is not above threaten? 
ing a new large-scale exodus to 
achieve his goal,” Swanson said. “In 
addition, growing, numbers of Cm 
bans could take it upon themselves to 
leave illegally and thus escalate bi- 
lateral tensions.!’-- - 

' . Swanson said Cuba’s - economic 
slowdown -was reflected in .the 
growth rate of; its national budget, 
which dropped from about' 10 per- 
. cent a year between . the mid-1960s 
and mid-1970s to 1.3 percent ini980. , 
Swanson said' that- “gro\ying mal- 
aise and despair have led to serious 
» declines in- labor productivity 
through deliberate work slowdowns 
and absenteeism. At the same time 
black market activities and other, 
economic crimes have been increas- 
ing.” - ; 

. „ . Although the’ economic situation i 
is not an immediate threat to the 
political security of the Castro gov-' 
ernment,” he said, it is likely to lead I 
• major systemic economic i 
changes,” which would amount to' 
abandoning certain fundamental! 
Marxist tenets . - i 

Swanson’s portrayal of the Cuban 1 
economy, contrasted sharply with a 
recent assessment by Cuban officials, 
who argued that the economy has 
enjoyed substantial growth despite 
the, U.S. trade embargo and would 
become even stronger in the next 
five years. , . . 
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By DAVID BINDER 

SpeQsltoThe.VewYorH-nmM 

ALEXANDRIA, Va., Sept. 26 It 

may be only a footnote in the world of 
real estate but a report that the entire 
Soviet analysts division of the Central 
intelligence Agency was moving from 
C.I A headquarters up the road about 10 
mdes to Vienna, Va., stirred a wave of 
reminiscence in Marion G. Shaw, who 
formerly headed the agency's Soviet in- 
temal politics branch.. 

She will not comment on the move 
irom headquarters in Langley Va 
which apparently is a purely adininisl 
trative housekeeping matter. But she 
recalled that in th» nr a *1 



m me 


largely to its original back rooms, as re- 
mote as the czar's palace fortress for 
which it Is named. 

A Vassar graduate who had studied 
East European history and had served 
in the region briefly for the State De- 
partment, Miss Shaw joined Ihe C.LA. 
in 19oO and was immediately assigned to 
Soviet Internal Politics, adca. Kremli- 
nology. The term was already in wide 
use iq intelligence circles when she 
started, but did not appear in print until 
about 1358. Her first boss, a World War 
II intelligence hero, described Kremli- 
nology as 4 ‘the last horizon/' 

“He showed me the intellectual fasci 



noe 


ox Er 


recalled that in tiheoM days at theagert natfm intellectual fasci- 

cy, before the advent of The Computer ’ a J2 d u la ? ted a11 those 29 

she and her fellow analysts kept^their i"TrSU Sh , aW said ' of tor career, 
arcana aT«„ v T,_ r," . . e,r P It was like reading a totally spellbind- 

IC? tlrtiTot T - 1 


1st— a venture not entirely without peril 

since “they knew who 1 was" and see 

among, other: things, the walls of the 
Kremlin: VI felt at home," she recalled 
with a twinkle in her light blue eyes Did 
it changeher mind? “No." 

_ Since. early 1979, when she retired. 
Miss Shjsw has experienced fits of pas. 
Sionate-nostalgia, when one or another 
change occurs in the Kremlin. “I die 
over that, -she said. 


v tneir 

arcana about the Kremlin officialdom 

°P 3 /?/ Lnch ffle carda - Ia those days 
i 'i was housed in wartime bar- 
racks buildings north of the Lincoln Me- 

Center’ np#r 018 presem Xe nnedy 

One day in the late 1950’s there was a 


-XT 5 uay rn tnexate 1950’s there was a aty of information abo 
fitxxl warning along the Potomac and all the Kremlin was such 1 
t~i.A. officers were ordered to dents or Soviet politics 
evacuate with what thev cm, Id mrnr Trt I StnrtPfi to * r» c-i. 


mg suspense novel. Every day you 
would come in and turn a page and find 
a new clue/' . : 

‘Signs and Symbols’ Pondered 



— “V uiwii UD1UC 

such that Western stu- 
were largelv re- 


^ vYcic uruerea to 

^. c f ate they could carry to stricted to “reading signs ^d svrnbok 

w^kelt r h^ d K^fif l f 1 ^' “ “P® 1 * 3 * ^lt nt7ai - Is ” “ Powering who sat next 
■ ner kranto &le cards in old t0 whom m a Pravda photograph of a 

shoe boxes, caused "great guffaws” state occasion, the lengths tnd plac^ 

eS/in" her colleagues by ments of obituaries or seeches a^d the 

. „rging with her arms full of her awar£ fe of medals and honors 

°feataS^ lw,dng me ‘,‘ I £ OUld , d0 U > but I was never a classi- 

odralwithapmkycus- ^ Kremlinologist, although I would 
boot8r > r ' An admiring never underrate that," sherefletfed 
at ^ State D<S “But following Stalin’s death the Smdei 
partment Paul K. Cook, says fondlv. political system became mnrp nnsn 


Partment Paul K. Cook, says fondly, 
town!”* 11 kept ^ he®* shoe boxes in 

A Return to Back Rooms 


_ . ; — o wtam uir ouviec 

political system became more open — 
it s all relative — and with that, classi- 
cal KremlinoJogy became one of several 
tools. 

Twenty years ago, at the height of the *? e t?^ w ? r ^^^nients were 

cold war, hers was a vaunted mft what “ olci boy net- 

Now, with easier access to the Soviet pa . rty officia ^ s were con- 

Union and somewhat more information “ the s f me cor- 

snrv»aMTt B mtk A r — - . al,OR relating of regional historical events 

thatwrmlH 7^/.. 



** taa S St,t: 

between party officials and dis- 

tnct military amunanders. 

Shoe Boxes Help Predictions - 

. ^ sh ®f boxeshelped her to conclude- 
m the early i960 s, five years ahead of 
everyone else and in disagreement with 
everyone” in the intelligence com- 
munrty, feat Dmitri S. Polonsky, then 
amsidered a possible successor to Khru- 
shchev, was already being downgraded. ; 
She also, correctly, disagreed with the 
in 1973 that President 

LeomdI. Brezhnev was about to die./ * 
"I care desperately about what lid ** 

. 1 51111 care - 1 had a sense of 

jpjh* That same year, her 23d on the job 
the agency discovered that Miss Shaw 
sf/oof Jo toe Soviet Union, l 
• 


Novels ofle Carre 
“It’s not the leaving but the not know- 
1 ^a ^ Ut I m °If because it’s classi- 

In retirement she has found time to 
read amongother things, thespynovels 
of John le Caree, whom she admires as a 

great astronomer of Bureaucracy 

Soviet and American. 

1 learned about Soviet bureaucratic 
: poetics by watching C. I. A. bureaucratic 
pohacs, she said, and then emitted a 
raucous laugh before addin" “alloca- 
tions of money, power of appointment 
and the threat of removal.” 

j- She also came across le Carre’s figure 

;Of a retired, hard-drinking woman 
■ Kremlinologist Connie. “I recognized 
! t^t type — I knew several of them.” 
she said. 

Miss^haw is applying the skilis , 
she developed over 30 years to her own j 
family history, rooted in Colonial times ' 
around Charlottesville, Va. One ances- ! 
tor, Martin Luther Smith', a Civil War 
general out of West Point who fought 
with the South, fascinates her, since he 

boxS again * Y ° rk ‘ Sheis fniil, gshoe 


*7T 5 r Iom to toe Soviet Union. 

Alter a lot of palaver over security, she , 

I was given permission to travel as a tour- 
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WASHINGTON TALK* 

1 

• ••'••• • . ty 

K flEMLINOLOGISTS are trying 
not to read too much into the ; 
fact that their own section of V, 
overt Soviet intelligence analysts is 7. 
being moved off the grounds of the; 
Central Intelligence Agency's main of- 
fxce campus in.the Virginia suburb- of 1 
Langley. A plot of sorts — a blueprint, 
for additional office space — is the" 
mundane reason given for the move to V 
another C.LA* site in the Virginia bed- 
room community of Vienna* Some of j 
the more irrepressible analysts ; are 
wondering whether the changewas 
dictated by WilliamJ. Casey, the new 
CJLA- director and an old hand in the- 
. business^ : ■-} A- 

One professional says the Soviet sec- 
tion relates crucially to the other intel- 
ligence units, Ifkft the shaker to the 
cocktail, with varies specialists wan- 
dering down the Langley balls for H 
casual business chats with the Moscow j 
chaps* “I can think: of a lot of others j 
who ought to be defenestrated first," ; 
said the analyst, reluctant to go out 
into the cold of cresstown traffic. ' : vy ;! 
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HEW YORK TIMES 
IT JUNE 1981 


! CIA. Says Terrorism is on Rise, \ 
With 760 Acts Counted Last Year 

WASHINGTON, June .T6- (UPI) — A 
new report by the Central , Intelligence 
Agency says that the number of terrorist 
activities around the world have risen 
dramatically and that American busi- 
nessmen and diplomats are the terror- 
ists* favorite targets. % v. ■ , . 

: The 22-page, report,' prepared, by the 
agency’s National: Foreign . Assessment 
. Center and made public yesterday,, said 
that 6,714 international terrorist acts had 
been counted from 1968 through 1980, in- 
-cluding 7S0 last year. Since-anew system . 
of counting was used, the agency said, a 
comparison with the numbers in a simi- 
lar report, last- year would not be accu- 
rate. ■ “ *■ . 

; American citizens, especially business- 
men and diplomats, were the primary 
;targets of terrorist attacks, the agency 
said, citing six Americans killed^* ,0* 
Salvador, two in Turkey;^ one iiSjhe 
Philippines and one in the Israeli-oc€&* 
pied West Bank, " . 

The next Vmostvicitinized natidnal- 
i ties’” were listed as Russians, Turks, Ira- 
qis, French, Iranians and Israelis* 
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This week I have made two organizational changes which will bear 
importantly on the improvement of national estimates, on the 
administration of CIA and on our relationships with the media. 
Congress and other elements of the government. 

THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL (NIC) 

Foi intelligence to play its crucial role as policy is formulated, our 
work must be relevant to the issues at hand and it must be timely. 
There have been shortcomings for some time in this relating of 
intelligence efforts and activities to the policy process. Moreover, 
the process of preparing national intelligence estimates has become 
slow, cumbersome and inconsistent with providing the 
policymaker with a timely, crisp forecast that incorporates clearly 
defined alternative views. 

To correct this situation, I am restructuring the rote of the National 
Intelligence Officers (NIOs} and the procedures For having the Na- 
tional Foreign Intelligence Beard and its members make their in- 
puts to national estimates. The NIOs, constituting jointly the Na- 
tional Intelligence Council, henceforth will report directly to the 
DCI ana DDCI. The Chairman of the NIC will function as chief of 
staff in directing and coordinating the work of the NIOs. The NIOs 
will continue to be the DCFs principal representatives in policy 
forums, and will continue to support the DCI in his role as member 
of the the NSC and the DDCI as Intelligence Community repre- 
sentative to the Senior Interdepartmental Groups (SICs )— working 
through the Director of NFAC for analytical support and 
assistance. 

The National Foreign Assessment Center (NFAC) will continue to 
be the analytical arm of CIA and the DCI and carry primary 
responsibility for the production of finished foreign intelligence. 


OFFICE OF POLICY AND PLANNING 

I have decided that organizational changes are needed to improve 
Agency-wide administration and to shift direction in certain areas 
now that the difficulties of the past decade are behind us. These 
changes will reduce staff positions and return a number of intel- 
ligence officers to the collection and production of intelligence. 

I am establishing the Office of Policy and Planning to ensure that 
plans and policies submitted for DCI/DDCI consideration are 
consistent with Agency-wide objectives and priorities and that they 
are reviewed in the context of overall Agency needs. The Office . 
will further develop and coordinate CIA's long-range planning ef- 
fort, review materials submitted to the DCI/DDCI that concern 
Agency administration, personnel, analytical operations and exter- 
nal affairs policies, and coordinate preparation of briefing papers 
for the DCI and DDCI for MSC and SIG meetings as well as meet- 
ings with heads of other agencies. The Office of Policy and Plan- 
ning also will centralize in the immediate office of the DCI/DDCI 
responsibility for all external affairs, including interdepartmental 
relations, liaison with' the Congress and public affairs. 

With respect to external affairs, the Office of Legislative Counsel 
and the Office of Public Affairs were created at a time when the 
Agency was still encountering considerable criticism in the media 
■and in the Congress and when it was important to expend consider- 
able effort to explain the Agency s mission, to justify our activities 
and to defend the quality of our work. The magnitude of effort 
devoted to these purposes has significantly decreased, and I believe 
the time has come for CIA to return to its more traditional low 
public profile and a leaner — but no less effective — presence on 
Capitol Hill. Our emphasis from now on should be to maintain and 
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A Draft C.I.A; Report, Now. Being 
. Reviewed. Finds Insufficient // 
Evidence of Direct Rolejf/. 

' By JUDITH MILLER 

SpecUl tD The York 

WASHINGTON, March 28 — A draft re- 
port produced by the Central Intelligence 
Agency has concluded that there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate Adminis- 
tration charges that the Soviet Union is 
directly helping to foment international 
terrorism/ Congressional and Adminis- 
tration sources said today. 

William J. Casey/ Director of Central 
Intelligence, has asked his analysts, the 
sources said, to review their conclusions; 
given the substantial opposition to the re- 
port from other agencies. ‘q-f • 

The draft estimate, produced by the 
C.LA/s National Foreign Assessments 
Center, stirred debate within Admin- 
istration foreign policy circles, as foreign 
affairs spokesmen have publicly accused 
the Soviet Union of training, equ ippin g, 
and financing \ international / terrorist 

gTOUDS. w- 

The review of the draft estimate has 
once again raised questions about the 
relationship between intelligence • offi- 
cials and policy makers, with some C.I.A. 
officials concerned that the agency is 
coming underpressure to tailor its analy- 
sis to fit the policy views of the Adminis- 
tration* 

. ■ Charges in Last Administration ' !■ 5 

Similar charges- were made during the 
Carter Administration and resulted in 
frequently bitter exchanges between 
policy makers and intelligence officials. 

Bruce CL Clark, who heads the agency's 
assessments, or analysis unit, is retiring 
from the C.I-A- in April, in what officials 
said was a personal decision unrelated to 
the dispute over the Intelligence estimate 
on terrorism- ' - 


One official said that a successor hac 
not been named, but another indica 
that Mr. Clark's successor would 
current director of the agency's opera 
tionsunit, John McMahon. 

The special national intelligence esti 
mate on terrorism was begun soon afte- 
the Administration took office,- official 
said. Secretary of State Alexander M 
Haig Jr. said on Jan. 28 in his first new 
conference, that the Soviet Union, as par 
of a ‘‘conscious policy,” undertook th 
“training, funding and equipping” of ir 
temational terrorists. 

The Administration has subsequent; 
said that combatting international tei 
rorism is one of its key foreign policy ol 
Ijectivesr^jL.;.- ■ 

;’'.:£V ‘Ample Evidence* on Soviet Role 

In addition, Richard V. Allen, Pres 
dent Reagan's national security advisei 
said in an interview with ABC News thi 
week that “ample evidence'* had been ac 
cumulated to demonstrate the Sovie 
■Union's involvement in International tei 
rorism. Mr. Allen also said that the Soviet 
^ Union was “probably” 'supporting the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, which 
he said must be identified as a terrorist 
organization, through financial assist- 
ance and through support of its “main 
aims.” . '- r 

Finally, Mr. Allen concluded that Is- 
raeli air raids into southern Lebanon 
should be generally recognized as a “hot 
pursuit of a sort and therefore, justified.” 

7 Officials said that the draft estimate 
contained some factual evidence to sup- 
port charges that the Soviet Union was di- 
rectly aiding and abetting terrorist 
groups, but that in. many instances the 
T evidence of such involvement was either 
murky or nonexistent. * - . - 

The estimate, which was circulated for 
comment to the State' Department, Na- 
tional Security Council, Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the National Security 
Agency, stirred angry debate and re- 
^sponse. /^," r LS ; ii ‘ " > f - 


commented.” V- -\i ~- . . ;; . ■ . y 

: Other ; Administration and Congres- 
sional officials, however, voiced concern 
that the agency was^once again being 
asked to tailor its views to fit the public 
pronouncements of senior Administra- 
tion officials.. • - .} s' r-- - s ■■ v ■ - ' > 

i “There would not have been a review if 
the estimate's conclusions had totally 
supported . _ the - Administration’s 
charges,” the official said . ^ 
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blunders con 


This three part Bulletin Lories on SO yesrs cf CIA 
estimates ot Soviet military capabilities reviews two 
decades of char? 23 that the early the CIA 

System. .caliy ujideresonated Soviet military 

spending, techrikal capabilities and weapons deploy- 
ment 

Todays first installment “The Security Blanket 
That Failed/’ explores the scope e? the blunders as 
ce=en by a number of experts .who have analyzed the 
reports during both Republican and Democratic 
AdirunisOTtions. 
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Part I : 



i The security blanket that failed 


• By wn.;,Tj >JJ F. PARHAM 
'Bulled Stair Writer 
WASHINGTON — The US. government has wasted 
billicrs of dollars over the past two decades on 
inaccurate estimates and forecasts of Soviet military 
spending and capabilities, according to present and 
former U.S. intelligence and defense officials. 

Ever since the Soviets encouraged the U.S. in the late 
1950s to overestimate Soviet deployment and accuracy 
of Intercontinental ballistic missiles/ICBMs) which led 
to the famous “missile gap/, U.S. Presidents and 
Congresses have reached arms limits agreements with 
the Soviets and have determined U.S, defense invest- 
ments on the basis ol inaccurate intelligence about what 
the Soviets were spending on defense and what weapons 
they were planning to deploy, strategically as well S3 

tactically, The Bulletin has le arned. 

The inaccurate intelligence has "been the subject of 
often heated debate, within the intelligence community 
since the mid-lS&Js, with some critics claiming they 
were forced out of the CIA for quesskaiing the agency’s 
figures. Recently, more ominous questions have been ' 
raised about possible explanations for the errors. 

Wa 3 it simpl y the result of bureaucratic bungling or 
stufcbomesw on the part of those involved, some of the 
critics ask. Or was it the result of Soviet deception 
possibly including “moles 1 ' or Soviet agents in high 
positions in the U.S. government? 

Whatever the C3use, it is beginning to dawn on 
Capitol Hill and throughout the new Administration that 
the money wasted an the poor estimates may be only 
the tip of a very unpleasant iceberg. 

An even more significant cost of the U.S. intelligence 
community’s persistently low estimates rnay be realised 
in the hundreds of bUlions of dollars the U.S. may decide . 
to spend during the ISSGs on extremely expensive crash 
programs,, suqh as the MX missile, to prevent the 
Soviets frcm Cl 

eX ff Ifi/crash catcn-up programs tail overTHTnext 
lecade, says one analyst on Capitol Hill, the ultimate . 



cosc ot me mass 
could be “beyond 
West and the vie 
default, all at a ii 
of the Soviet syt 
apparent.” 

Complicating 
the Central 
analysts and mu 
consistently low S 
producing them, * 
way they^used to, ' 

President Rea 
William J. Casey, 
deputy director, e; 

CIA's analytical p* 
matiofr hearings. 

But a CIA spol 
maior orsanizatio 
yet been underial 
analyzes Soviet i 
grams. 

The Bulletin ha 
— Current Cl 
spending (61 to 6f 
the actual Soviet 
mates to be 1C8 i 
rate for rubles in 
exactly what is b 
single accurate co 
— CIA estima 
percentage of nati 
percent to 13 pi 
probably 13 percer 
— CIA estimate 
purchasing as a pe 
machinery are too 
over 50 percent thi 
J 60s and 35 percent 
— The CIA est | 
better, and unless 
estimating Soviet n 

to be even further tui m nve years than it .is now. 

— The CIA was apparently caught unawares by the 
introduction, refinement ordeployment quantity or Urg- 
ing of at least 13 major new Soviet weapons systems and 
technologies. - ' ' " % 

‘ Also, analysis of the annual Posture Statements 
the various Secretaries of Defense against 
developments' shows the CIA was caught by more 
or extensive development or d%>.loyment than it, had" 
expected of numerous systems wd teclus&Kg&a, 
ing: ' ‘ ‘ r 

— A large deployment of Soyiet mediimi ‘ 

the lateT050s ?md early IStSOar ' ’ ' , 

— A large deployment of' 
range, ballistic missiles (Ift/IHBMs) in 
*— The deployment of a second generation or sub- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), SS-N-Sa, oo-^fjee* 
of Yankee-class subs in the rni<M$S£s; 

The deployment cf multiple independently teigeta- 

ble reentry vehicle (MIRV) -mcbzids in ; / 

rri " J — 1 " ^ 

CGmIUUUSD 
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Soviets inAsia: Evolution of a Blueprint 


"'-By Majuan K Leighton 'C 
In 1969 Moscow floated a proposal for a 
Soviet-sponsored collective security system 
in Asia: Washington* preoccupied with the- 
Vietnam: war/ tended to ignore- the pro* 
posaj. while most Asian capitals adopted a: 
wait-and-see- attitude^ Peking denounced 
the plan as a schedule to isolate and 
‘‘contaia- Chinas- The- Soviet . initiative 
helped propel China into a rapprochement 
with' the United States. : . :- ^ . ;:c ,j> 

Details of the Soviet proposal were de-^ 
liberately vague (there were even hints 
that Chinese participation would be wel- 
cornel, but the USSR apparently aspired to 
fill awacuum that it foresaw as a result of 
the^ impending British 'Withdrawal from’ 
areas east of Suez and of a greatly reduced 
US. military oresence in post-Vietnam 

/..i- - ^ 

- - With the hindsight of a decade, it. is evi- 
dent that Moscow has constructed the. foun- 
dations of an Asian security system under 
its aegis. One aspecthas been a Soviet dip- 
lomatic offensive for closer relations with 
the non-Communist governments of "Asia, 
many of which harbor a traditional distrust 
of the Kremlin. However,' in view of the 
waning appeal of Communist ideology and 
of Moscow's inability to match the West in 
providing trade, economic aid and credits*; 
the overwhelming thrust of Soviet policy in 
Asia has been military/ - : ; -." > :■./ 

' Aided by a favorable shift in the overall 
U.S.-Soviet strategic: equation, by an im- 
pressive Soviet naval buildup in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans and by the consolidation 
of a united, militarily powerful Vietnamese 
ally, the USSR has drawn Cambodia, Laos 
and Afghanistan toward. Its orbit by sheer 
military force and has intimidated many 
other Asian states- with ' the specter of 
growing military strength in the region and 
willingness to use it.: 

U.S: Reluctra^ 

v„ For example, the perceived reluc- 
tance: to counteract-Zthe - Soviet bid for 
hegemony in Asia- has led some members 
of the Association of T Southeast Asian Na- 
dons (ASEAN) to- contemplate closer ties 
with the USSR in. the wake of the Cambo- 
dian crisis and has prompted Pakistan and: 
Iran to reass es s their foreign policies in 
view of the Soviet invasion: of neighboring 
Afghanistan: r -*™' ; ■** - -&1 * * * ■ uj 

: : There is a further danger that the grow- 
ing strength and influence of the Soviet 
Union in Asia will erode Peking's confix 
dence in close Sino-American ties and bol- 
ster the position of those in the Chinese 
leadership who reportedly favor a rap- 
prochement with die USSRJ^ 


Though membership in Moscow's pro- 
posed system is ostensibly open to all coun-. 
tries in the region, those singled out for I 
mention in the original proposal (published 
in Izvestia May 23. 1969) offer a clue to So- ! 
viet intentions: Political commentator Vi- 
0j ^ the article- 
cited India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Burma, 
Singapore and Cambodia: as important 
members of the proposed system. Except 
for Cambodia, all these countries either lie 
along the Indian Ocean littoral or control 
* air access (by means of overflights in the 
case of Afghanistan) to that ocean. They 
;also constitute a gateway to the strategic 
Indian subcontinent, which forms as much 
of a linchpin for a potential Pax Sovietica 
as it did for the British Empire. ; 

The ultimate scope- of Soviet ambitions 
in Asia was manifested in a Radio Moscow 
broadcast of Aug. 17, 1969, which declared 
that. “India, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
would form the nucleus of the [collective 
security 1 system, which would eventually 
embrace all countries ■ from the Middle 
East to Japan." Soviet friendship treaties 
with such Asian states as Iraq (in 1972), 
Indja C19T1), Afghanistan and Vietnam 

, (both in 19731 subsequently paved the 1 way 
for an extension of Soviet influence in the 
Middle East, the subcontinent and South- 
east Asia. It is less well known, however, 
that in February 1978 Moscow handed To- j 
kyo the draft of a Soviet-Japanese treaty o! | 
gpod nejghborlin ess and cooperation . Ja- . j 
pan rejected the pact, which apparently 
aimed (without success) at forestalling a 
Sino-Japanese peace treaty. Having failed 
tp : .win over Japan with diplomatic over- 
tures, however, the Kremliir resorted to a 
pattern that has become distressingly fa- 
miliar elsewhere in Asia — a military 
buildup (in this case, beginning in 1978 on 
the disputed southern Kuril Islands) de- 
signed to intimidate Japanese policymak- 
- ers^ • - ... 5- - *■> - l 
/ .The Invasions of Afghanistan by Soviet 
troops and of Cambodia by those of Mos- 
cow's Vietnamese proxy bespeak the devel- 
opment of a two-pronged strategy aimed at 
Soviet control of access to the Persian Gulf 
,and the Strait of Malacca, key arteries for 
transport of Middle Eastern oil to Western 
Europe and Japan. Moreover, the strait af- 
fords entree to the South China Sea which, 
by virtue of unimpeded Soviet access to 
Cam Ranh Bay and other Vietnamese na- 


val Facilities, has become a^Communist 
lake, - * - - 

In addition to its strategic significance, 
the South China Sea is believed to contain 
rich oil deposits and is the locus of regional 
disputes (for example, over ownership of 
the Paracel- and Spratly Islands, or rights 
to seabed minerals)’ that are potentially as 
serious as- . those 'among the quarreling 
states of the Persian Gulf and as conducive 
to Soviet meddling: Also, naval and air su- 
premacy in the South China Sea puts the 
Soviet Union in position- to exert political 
pressure against the Philippines, ; - 

‘'Dumbbell”: Strategy >. r /v - . 

When one considers that dominance of 
the Strait of Malacca would enable the 
USSR, to link the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
subregions, : the far-reaching implications 
of a Soviet-sponsored Asian collective secu- 
rity system emerge clearly. China-has al- 
ready warned of a Soviet “dumbbell" 
strategy focused on the strait and aimed at 
outflanking Western Europe,, the United 
States and Japan. The success- of such: a 
strategy would also effectively sever the 
links among the members of ASBAN by 
isolating Thailand and western Malaysia 
from the rest of the group. - _ . - 

In. this broad, context^ the Soviet inter- 
vention in Afghanistan and the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia represent not iso- 
lated regional crises but parts of a broader 
Soviet strategy. In its general outlines, a. 
Soviet-style collective security system al- 
ready exists in Asia-in Tact . it, not in 
name. ■-* ' r - 

While the -timing and tactics of Mos- 
cow’s move into Afghanistan were proba- 
bly dictated mainly by domestic develop- 
ments in- that country, the invasion sug- 
gests that Moscow is no longer willing to 
tolerate nonaligrunent (even of a pro-Soviet' 
•variety), in nations deemed pivotal .to its 
budding security structure; but may be in- 
creasingly inclined to incorporate them' 
forcibly into the Communist orbit.’ Soviet *. 
behavior may thus reflect a restoration of 
the Stalinist • axiom that ’’whoever is not 
with us is against us” and that the Soviet, 
writ is secure only- where the bayonets of 
the Red Army reach. If such is the case, 
ongoing Soviet efforts' to- construct "an 
Asian collective security system bode ill 
for neutral Asian nations and their Western 
friends...... 


Mnrvm a. Leighton ts an analys t in the 
National Foreign A ssessment Center SHKe 
Central Intelligence Age ncy. The article 
_does nm Tmphj a Vi A endorsement of mt 
author’s vreips. 1 — ’ ~ 1 
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-/ton ;■ 'between -the appoint- s 
menV- of _ Mr/ Willi am - Jv l ' 
Casey = as - GPA: directory 
■//under/the Reagan Admin!-/, 
A strati on an? the* choice of- : 
//Mr/Jobn- McCone - for the * i 
h ;: same .role under the Keo*^ 
^nedy^dministratioa.;- > 

2 llh ' me n ■ : a re r^h reW d- : n o h* 4 
professionals (although Mr i 
Vf.Casey/ served -Hvith. distinction p 
;^ia,the;pfiicerof ^Strategic Ser- 
^ Aricesrr^and :- m is ■ remembered i 
. 5- wi th-’e a Section by/m a n y~w a r- •■' 
.iVitime*' colleagues -in London)- 
/b:\yhose instincfc^niay- prove a 
=5 5 ur er guide to* poi ky than/ 
- : f/the /conventionale wisdoms^ of 
;-/the~ established .bureaucracy, v 
Mr*. McCone's instinct Told him 
-that. : Khrushchev:: had^rsec- 
I reted^missiles in< Cuba-When- 
VC I A ^analysts* were still, un- 
Y convinced../ ^Similarly, Ai Mr ; 
§;Casey : is unlikely - towpay 
-■^'overmuch. . respect: : to- ' esri- 
Y; mates Tronr JLth e ^ a o*ly ti ca 1 
/Aside,. of;, the, -CIA _ — the 
A.. National ^ //Foreign '//.Asses 5- 
j/meats . Centre- . (NF AC) — sug- 
Ingesting A that. The motivation: 
<r/foirtbe/Soviet military builds 
ud:- is _ essentially.; defensive:/. 
..//his instinct, tells him, pther* 

:/ wise^ 4 „;Y-, : Y;^v;j^.V / -/ 

According: ta sou rces^ioside'M]: 

‘/--Reagan’s : - - CIA ^ transition 
- ’team, a' major overhaul of-j 
XVNFAC.'.is expected to be one 
rJ “of /the /first consequences oE. 
i' ;Mr. Casey's appointment: The 
^/present head! of /NFAC, : Mc*i 
vbRruce - Clark/Y is ^ expected tpU 
v Jbe -repl aced rz / r Aic /. 

One leading' contender, to takfe. 
t -hi > / place ., is - /Mr George 
--iwCarver,cr> asM former . / .C l A: 
^station chief . ia Bonn, now 
Abased -at: thek .Georgetown -I 
g* Centre- -*f or^iStrategic^-and | 
^International Studies. __who/i 
/i-secveso n -Mr R eag a nis tra n- ■ | 
//Jsitioii ; team:, and: ih as ’-made i 
. r f Yhimsel f ™ a j . subtle^ ami ? engag* 
//‘;:ing:Y commentator -on / intellk 
/’Agenco mat ters* ut a 
Ink a' r paral 1 el -development -the 
* Defence ^Intelligence Agency 
/.■ (DI Ah'^nd the ; other com- 
A ^ponents of- Pentagon Intelli-; 
(k%ence- are: likely -to be given 
Ipa -larger role -in the shaping 
*v/of n ationaiYesti mates; .their 
zf- predictive. record is generally 
/recognised .tO'have been much 1 
^-better; thaa^hat ; of -KF.A C*yJ 
i.-Mr' Casey^and his - team ^are I 
iT likely to move, slowly. avoid- 
k? ing radical/staffingy changes/ 
yAf at Langlejfcjhe view in: the 
i YTVeagan camp is that the C l A 
’Sr. has already jbeed; dangerously 
. - r demoraUs^Ythrough. purges. 

fi-.bf • veteran ofiicerSP^ 0 ^ 0 ^ 





.Avrfcr SZ?Z • 



However; ; the new-.X/f Akdirec t 
i i f . toc^ls Jikely ,tto9 wanLjto jre-.^| 
‘ ^;engage, L: tlie services ... of a sotn e' 
Y<>fv‘thek senior •>> people*, \\vho/ 
^•_Yvere ; fired^' or ■pressured’ into /4 
^ premature '/.reiirenieht- under./q 
Adnural/St3nsri&l(L':Tumer. or - 
)\~\& nb-less controversial pres 
/ /deces^orySVlr- WilBam - Colby ^ —j 
Tn '-addition': to. 1 -"analysis;': 'the- 
; / other component^ of- cCI A;' 
/"/ activities -that is likely to - be^ » 

" subjected / to; most ^ -rigorous: 1 

- :scrutiny^ is /'^counter-in telli- 

■ *■■ . gence^v-V' j'-.Y ' 

There : /is Hvidespread /"concern ' 

{ that; the" counter-intelligence- . 

j '( I) .staff’" was fatally’ weak- 
-/• ened,iaT9T4 f i wherr : Mr*.GQ>by 
, -i managed £ to-^engineer-’.-the 
•: ouster of'^lr Jaraes- Jesus 
. Angleton,/fof two decades/ the 
^agency’s Cl chief,.../.. / ■-'•/ 

The / nominal : cause ; of /Alr 

- Angelton’s removal: wjjs'* the 

■ Press leak of- his involvement 
; . in, a. programme /oE domestic 

maih. Intercepts. .Its was not-j 
/; } made clear at -.the... time tb a t 
-/'■/ this^;. programme i- had been- 
i*; initiated as early as 1953 with 
Yifull ^presidential ^authority 
/.Yand/that ir has iresulted. nn/-| 
^ . : the.., discovery ■ of; an._import> 
:’//^ant East German. /‘-illegal ” 

/ Eas:;-well. as; . of ^contacts , be*" 
Y; tween-- prominent;.:;^ Con gres- | 

. - si onah. figures- and the SnvipV 1 



The breakdowt, 
-/_, tion, ■; ho-w'ever, 
/.entire, iuteHige 
//penetration' an 
r: by its antagoni 
Mrr::Angleton£sis 
./..who havesbeei 
y the Keagartvt 
■/;: on---the ; CI, re 
l r/ the ; nextvadmi 
his ad vice./ is 




The- -*">vhole‘-fiqu€3tibn% . : . .. - - .. 

organisation.^ intake n up : in. a ; -operations^ (none ■ of -* \vbiciL,;| 
// yaTaabIe._collection-.ci papers,. are.. likely^/ to; remain .secret:, 
'j/edited— b^rpr : ^'Roy:EGocisonv--/i ’//indefinitely* dr. perhaps -even/-[ 
-V- that- mlKbeYpu Wished -early-i/ for very . long) would , remain -j 
fcrhext yeai^^tbeAV£^hmgton/ 7 l /^to;'dehect interest and, scan- 'i 


y baseii; Consortium* for/ the / 
-'Study of^ Intelligence as. parr/ 

SM a series entitled //TntelU/’ 

/ v : gence/ Requirements for the- 

/ ; .198032* 

'Contributors to' the. new yoliune.- 
en*tit led/’ \ l Counter-lrtelli- 
r > geoce^indude-senior present-1 
and; forirter/ l C I A' ./ a n d D I A. 

V; k?- - 

Two 'of^th^mo^r- provocative 
papers book^are by- Mr/ 
rr Korm3tf> : J , lC-^STn:tb and " Mr 
r; bonoVai^P^ttT Whoever e^foH 

.1 <C^t l -vri u r+tve*lv> rh 7F»r nr --■ 


•ay. from the .clandestine 

‘ ^ . ' ■ * ; -i ---hr'': j . t T 


dal away.f 

'servicei/Ti 

-This is 6 n e'pf Th e hn a ny’ciirrn n t-. 

. 'proposals for the restructure 
: Jng of . the TJ.S. intelligence //j 
■/"community that will b«e reach‘ h 
. in g* Mr Casey’s desk;- 
Within - th&v h arrowefh area^oSJ 
■ C I itself/ ^rr ■ Cascy^yt!.IVl)er*| 
v urged - by ;, ^ome' nzernber^/pf ‘/| 
//the CT A. transition’- teamrto 1 1 
L/V -re-iiiitiater 1; the-'v *' review -/or ^ : 



\ Vi th /‘Mr A ngleto a r s /f alT.^th e . 
5; powers- ofv- the-/ centralised 
^ A 1 staJTY’wefe vradically 
7 reduced; .and. the security' of 
' /?he department’s f own /files— 
Ylincluding sensitive. studies of 
.//.allied : secret ^-services — H 

l : lessened, giving rise- to con^ 

cenT: that CIA operations, ^ 
-i and/alli ed ^secre ts,; had /be- / 
■ come - m ore c vulnerable./^ to | 
v;v: Soviet detection and penetra- 
■^tion, -. ' Yv.^ks - -* 

Go u nte r->nteHigence ■*; fs /’ rarely 
^ -popular within a secret ser- : 
> vice^smce the^CI A role is to 
./'/play /the -institutional devil's 
/-advocate/ question!*, for ex- 
/ample, whether a defector or 
*.v 3 d o uble age n t . (whose case-, 
/handlers 1 inay he intensely 

plaot :. .^X 7 



Mr /Smtth argiies Tthai : -it As 
I ;/;nece^5ary:_to-. .re-establish *.aj 
'--centralised - CP staff 1 with 1 a 
;/ wide^ purview^ .not/oniv to- ea-j 
' sure /' the " security Y of " / tae^ 
17 ;CT A’s-/ intelligence-coHection 
//and jcovert action operations^ 
Y but to-, undertake . its -/own 
_ / ofxehsiyA ; double^ agent and 
deceptlc n \ 'acti vi ti es (/ ag hin >t - 
the KG‘B/"‘ T-A? “ 
: He , argues- the.-/ vent- . special 
: ; .qualifications ^ required-/ ‘CTO 
make a/ successful Cl'specia- 
'' " list— not . only in -Terms ~ of ! 
■■■ intellectual ability,., but/ in 
/); terms' of ^ familiarity '\vith 
’.hundreds^-of individual cas.es, 
over many years: ; He 'rightly. ,j 
- observes^ that- the Soviet in-/ 
/ telligence, . ^ser\'ices . ..place *• 


CO/rrr^rcEP 


^MfTdPVa' 

/for which- 7 no computerised 
^ data »bank^ can ’substitute, * 


01-5 
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But No End of Conflict Is in Sight 






1 


By Don. Oberdorfer 

• "7 ~ ; Washington Poatatart ’.Vttt*r 

‘ After four weeks offightirig*ivyo,e 98 entfal facta-rn the. fa- 
miliar good new3/bad news-pattern stand out. about tha Per* 
sian Gulf war between Iraq 'Tand Iran: r»v 

' Firs^the worst has notrlipp^hed^The -flames b£]baffis^ 
have not spread to the other oil-prpducirig nations o^the mr^rl 
row- strait- of * the ■ worid's-ipost ^economically ^vitalvxegicfn 
and a military confrontation- involving outside- poWervm^ 
eluding the; United States and theSoviet Union, has notec-q 
curred-; In : recent days,, ihr fact," Washington, oftlciali haveS 
downgraded the likelihood of ; such . galamitie&H*?^ 

: Second; however, is the iaet that no settlement oF tHe con* ;' 
flict has taken shape oris even projected by W^hmgton poE\ 
icy-makers-i M eanwhile, the war's Impact on theJworld’s oil^ 
production - continues to- be : substantial, and the threat per-? 
sista of ? greater dangers, ahead;, involving ' the . t: combatants;^ 
their Persian Gulf neighbors, the superpowers and the oil sup-? 
ply of the developed West and .Third World nations alike. 

The Iran-Iraq war, four weeks old today, has been called , 
a war of attrition, a war of exhaustion, a war of miscalculation* 

v- Aii.this may. ha true. It also is a war ] 
'witlrtmusually serious 1 repercussions for ] 

- other nations^ 

B VLiko a Stoner thrown into a pond, 
this war has produced ripples visible- 
from. afar as* a 'series of widening con-; 
centriccirdes. This is because the pond, 
in this case, j.i3 the,- Persian Gulf, the- 
inost important source, of available pe- 
t troleum for an oil-3hort world.' V - " 

5\V In its most basic dimension^ the war! 
risthe latest episodein a border dispute, I 
--complicated by ethnic, antagonisms^ 
i that has- festered for centuries. -Fighting 
3over the Shatt-al-Arab waterway ^ih;- 
^yolving. the towm of ^Khbframshahf 
:■ '■(then .known as Muhammarah)' dates 
back to an 1837 battle between the Ot-j 
. toman; Turks (then inhabiting the Iraqi i 
side) and the Persian Empire (on the i 
Iranian side.) 

, Previous efforts- to settle the conflict 
include an 1847 treaty; a. 1914-' border , 
.demarcation based on 1911 and 1913': 
.‘agreements, a 1937 treaty and the 1975-.; 

.Algiers agreement that was repudiated!' 
by Iraq this Sept 17, leading* to futtj 
l^e .war. five-days later. 


There are many such unresolved;bor^ | 
>der and ethnic conflicts - in. the world j 
.of nation- states* .To name only a few:.,, 
the battle. between Somalia and-Ethi-jj 
opia in Africa, between’ Israel. and its ; , 
Arab neighbors in the Middle East, be— 
tween Argentina ancb- Chilei- in South’ 
America, between Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia inElast Asia. Last week an Hr- 
year-old border war between Honduras 
and El ,. Salvador., was. settled .with aj 
. peace treaty that , rated sue inches on* 
'an inside page of The Washington Pest.; 

Some; of the other local disputes arei] 
of serious international importance be- ;j 

cause of. the actual- or potential', in-r] 
volvement of outside powers But none- 
is so fraughtr with' immediate peril to 
the-resources that power the turbines 
and. engines . of .the modem world* 

: The latest eruption between Iraq and 
Iran had been - ’.building for vmany 
months.. The underlying causes,! in the 
view of Washington officials, were the 
radically changed balance of power re- 
sulting from the fall.of the shah's gov- 
ernment in Iran and the emergence of 
a more powerful. Traq, and the fear 
among-IraqV leaders that the political, I 
* fervor, of . revolutionary Iran, i could j 
spread/ T<r ^ their 7 'jkipul^e. Post- i 
revolutionary Iraii,: while seemingly 
i, weak militarily, was; extremely provoc-^ 
ative. to. its- neighbor^_- _ r . 

: . Serious^ clashes , be two 

countries - broke ! out .-mor^ tjian six:! 
months ago; and became mom heated^ 
in ^ early. 'Septembers About three da^ ; 1 
before : "the outbreak . , oH .Ml-acale- 


fighting; the CIA's National Foreign As- 


sesamenTCenter issued an "alert mem^ 
orandum” warning of a likely iraqi:at-J 


■tack,. No date- waa given for the start - 
ot~ hostilities . T ~j , 

7 At. : this- point.v the^nsem^ambntf; .J 
intelligence analysts and other snepiaT-T 
iste in the area was that Iraq would 1 
quickly and rather easily triumph overt 
Iran. The fear in some quarto* nf ns . 


•mtellig 


- quaitcig m ; 

Jgence was that Iran would gmVMy i 
Iragnienl^ provitUng a golden opportu-^ l 

Wlftl TO* Crt. rlnt Aun 1 


for Soviet 

' To nearly^eveiyone's su^irue,' tan 

fought back effectively.' ^amao Resi- 
dent AJboL Haasaii . Bani-Sadr has- 
. claimed that hia country had advance! 
intelhgence of the Iraqi attack^ enabling 
it to mak e secret p lans to r^iat Whpth 
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PRESIDENT CARTER has armed himself for the Iranian crisis 

a l S^.P s y cholo S i cal profile of Ayatollah Khomeini 
tnat portrays him as a vengeful fanatic obsessed with’ rebuild in °- 
his country overnight. - . . ‘ iwuiiamg 

_The profile, a “personality assessment” prepared by th° CIA's 

National Foreign Assessments’ Center, describes the religious 
leader as determined to " ic.igiuus 

overhaul Moslem so- 
ciety before he dies. 

White House- sources i 
said. 

“Khomeini is an old 
man preoccupied with 
the fact that . he will 
live at best only a few 
more years,” a .source 
who has seen the pro- 
file says. - . 

- “He believes he must 
do what would .take a 
century in two or three 
years. - . 

“He must make the 
changes he ordains a 
permanent part of Ira- 
nian society while_he 
lives' because he can- 
not trust ' those who 
come after him to keep 
the faith. _ 

“This gives a frenied 
intensity to all of 
Khomeini’s actions.” ’ 


White House sources 
say-gthe study points 
out that r Khomeini 
views himself as a re- 
storer of militant Islam 
at the birth of its fif 
teenth century.. 1 

’... His unwillingness to) 
compromise comes, the 
report says, from a 
sense of personal mes 
sianic mission. 

The profile . ascribes 
much • of. Khomeini’s 
: anti- American fervor to 
the 15 years he spent in) 
exile, pointing out that 
Khomeini . holds ■ the 
U.S. personally rej 

sponsible for keeping 
the Shah in power and) 
isolating the 79-year oldl 
Ayatollah from the Ira- 
nian people. . _ 


“Khomeini was a 
lonely old man in exile. 
The exile was a pain- 
ful, heart-rending sepa- 
ration for a man who 
drew his identity from 
contact with- Iranian 
life,” a White House 
source said. 

“The Iran Khomeini 
came back to was noth- 
ing like the Iran he left. 
He has- difficulty un- 
derstanding how the 
country could have 
changed so much. i 
.'1 “After Khomeini's! 
son died [it is believed; 
dt the hands of 
SAVAK, the Shah’s! 
secret police], the gen ] 
tleness went out ofj 
him. He is motivated 
by revenge. 
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By Don Oberdorfer 

Wa jtlnntao Po*t Stiff Writer 

As Sen- Richard Stone (D-Fl a:) arri- 
ved at the ornate Senate Caucus 
Room for a Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearing at 10 m last July 17, 
_a senatorial aide pulled him aside to 
impart a fascinating tip- ,_ r .._7, 

- “Tve been picking up reports on 
recent buildup of Soviet combat 
troops in. Cuba, perhaps as much as a 
brigade, 1 * -said- the aide, whom Stone 
will not identify. - V- - -.-j> 

~Ih response to the expected quet- 1 ] 
lion, the aide announced, as Stone re- 
called it, that the* information did not 
come fro irra classified official paper, 
and therefore “you don’t have a classi- 
fication problem** about sounding a 
public alarm- : -y - -i > : %■ - .Uub? 

-.In the., course of .the hearing,; sup-| 
posedly add ress ed to the strategic arm* 
limitation treaty (SALT II) on nuclear] 
weapons. Stone pointedly inquired of: 
the witnesses, retired members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, about the impact 
of- the hypothetical .Soviet introduce 
tipn of “as much as a brigade of com- 
bat troops in Cuba* 

The press corps perked up at this 
new element in the dull SALT story: 
Off/the record and off camera. Stone 
also had a private - exchange that 
morning with Jolm Carbaugh, a> staff.] 
aide to anti-SALT Sen. Jesse- A. Helms 

s-nco* _ 



Caroaugh had heard reports of hisi 
own about a. Soviet combat force in| 
Cuba. Within a few hours, Carbaugh 
passed, hiatip along: ta ABCLTelevisionJ 
which began an independent iavestij 
gatiocu- . " ' "f 

"These small * transactions.; in v’mid*: 
July ballooned into a: large-scale na/j 
tional and international ; controversy] 
late in August* leading to a diplomatic] 
confrontation with the- Soviets in Sep- 
tember and President:, Carter’s; itele^ 
vised address about Sovlet troops in] 
Cuba on Oct 1~- - f - " ' 

Whatever , the- vieir . of - the Impor- 
tance or unimportance ‘Ot: the Soviet] 
•brigade,” whether: insiders, or outsid- 
ers to the - , Carter - 5 . administration, 
whether Carter friend or Carter foe, 
nearly all those familiar with the de* 
tails of this latest Cuban crisis agree 
that it was badly mishandled. ^ 
Accidents, 7 miscalculations ^and;, 
much more appalling to old hands, the] 
seeming lacfcof any sophisticated cal- 
culation, contributed to the result^ 
which was 'described by "a, Britisl 
newspaper fis- 
cal knockouL’t 


Among the other contributing ele- 
ments: ■ ■' 

• An. administration still divided at] 
the-: -top -on -Soviet., policy after ZVj 
years in office, even as the pending 
SALT II generates a. national debate 
about the nature and intentions of the j 
Russians. . ‘ ■ ./*’" “ | 

i? The present Washington fishbowl] 
in : which official secrets quickly leak: 
o i are leaked by contending factions,; 
forcing - premature announcements ! 
amLdecisions. / 

Members of Congress ; and con* 
gressional . aides* who possess the 
knowledge* power, maneuver skills 
and, increasingly, the inclination to do 
their own thing, in U.S* diplomatic and 
military affairs. . v r * - - - 

-• The inherent ambiguity of the ih-J 
telHgence^and. misleading character 
of the term, “Soviet combat brigade” 
which created a widespread and er- 
roneous impression that something 
fundamentally new and threatening 
had been found. 4: &'?;.] - 

-The results of all this— to cra*t*j 
vast/.public concern and confusion, to ) 
endanger the strategic arms treaty,! 
to. Jeopardize U.S.-Soviet relations- 
did not emerge overnight They deve- 
loped step by step since Stone brought] 
the issue to light on July 17. 

/ <"■ ~“-rr 

Soviet troops in Cuba and U.S*in-i 
telligence awareness of them go back; 
irfaby ‘years,' but a July T2 report- by; 
th& -highly secret National Security: 
Agency marked the- beginning of a 
new/and troublesome phase, ; • j 

; “The NS A report ;■ suggested that A 
Soviet brigade organization,: separate! 
from known military advisers or train-1 
ingr elements, had been present in 
Cuba for several years., v - v-: ' ■ 

■ /Although there was no firm conclu^ 
;s!biCand no reference to the word 
-l^coinhat,” : the report touched “off] 
alarm bells in high places and led to; a 
new increase in :U.S. surveillance of 
Cuba* V— . i 'J*- ' ' V 
r^Only flve days later Stone had his 
tip^After attracting. the interest; of 
the media at the morning hearing on 
July 17, the Florida senator took his 
inquiry to a closed-door Foreign* Rela-j 
tions 1 Committee hearing. with top,] 
Pentagon 7 and. intelligence official^ 
which, by i coincidence,, had been 
scheduled^ or that afternoon. 


V Defense Secretary ' Harold ■ Brown 
and- the chiefs of U.S. intelligence 
Agencies gave “an equivocal answer 
-but" not- a, flaL. denial,” according to 
Stone* and then told a secret im- 
promptu hearing of the NSA findings 
, up ; tO‘that point* Stone made it clear 
iie-would take his suspicions, but not 
the details of the briefing* , to televi- 
sion cam eras waiting for him outside* 
^Tha committee- leadership, ' con- 
cSrped about the potentially. explosive 
■controversy, asked for and obtained a 
public statement: draft ed by Brown* 
and the intelligence chiefs oh the spobj 
to put the matter in perspective., „ 

' The statement issued in the names 
of- Chairman Frank Church (DJdaho>j 
and the senior Republican, Sen* Jacobi 
Javits (N.Y.), said there was - “no evi-f 
dence of any substantial increase” in 
Soviet military presence in Cuba over] 
several years. It also said’ “our mtelli-J 
gence does not warrant the conclusion” 
that any “significant’^ Soviet forces, 
other, than the long-known^ military.] 
advisory group, was present in .Cuba, 

: The statement gave no hint of the^ 
intense internal study and debate on 
the issue, which only two days later, 
on July 19, produced- a secret ClA^ 
finding that a brigade headquarters or 
Structure, at least, was in Cuba sepa-] 
rate from an advisory group* ^ - :: 

’ The basis for this finding^was. sin>, 
pie and persuasive: ' Soviet officers 
and men had been overheard repeat- 
edly to refer to a brigade headquar-J 
tors, or “brigada.” There was no 
agreement in this compromise find* 
ring, negotiated by- CIA Director Stans^ 
..field Turner, on the organization, per< 
sonnel strength or mission of the shad- 
owy, entity. L ;. : --Y * 

>- iWner was briefing ^Secretary bf 
State Cyrus R. Vances on /the finding 
late, on July 19 when they. were con- 
fronted by: 7 ABC Television’s inquiries^ 

- Diplomatic correspondent .Ted^Kop^ 
pel was^ informed that _a' : “command 
structure” adequate, for a brigade had 
been confirmed^but the charge of a 
brigade itself was rejected. .. 

- The next day Koppel broadcasts r* 
port attributed to undisclosed con- 
'gressional. sources that "a brigade of 

Soviet . troops, possibly" as/ many-- as 
6,000 - combat-ready meh,r has * been 
moved into- Cuba v within recent 
weeks.^ He noted the. administration 
ideniais^n^; i 




Ish 
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In Peking , Food-Ration Cards Are Selling Briskly 



By FOX BUTTERFIELD ■ 

Spec; At to TNs Stw Yortt 

PEKING. July 6— Early each mom- ; 
ing, a long line forms outside a small j 
shop near the Peking Hotel for a popu-| 
lar ' northern Chinese) 
Notes breakfast — yu tiao and 

on doujiang, or fried crullers 

Ztena and bean curd milk- 

. ^ When a foreigner jo ine<L 
the snaking queue the other day. he no- 
ticed a young woman circulating back 
and forth, evidently selling something." 
She was an unusual saleswoman. She 
neither said a word nor held up her -| 
product for view. : /' 

But when a person in the line stopped 
her* she reached into a pocket and. 
pulled out a thick wad of small colored 
tickets. Silently,, she exchanged them 
for cash. . v -. y • 

They were grain-ration coupons, one 
of myriad types of ration cards, book- 
lets and: tickets that people must 
produce to buy a number of scarce 
items — everything from flour and rice 
to meat and fish, cooking oil and se- 
same paste, bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines, cotton cloth and in some regions 
even soap and matches. 

Rationing varies geographically and 
by season and. defies any attempt at 
exact descriptio n. In Pe kiflg,_the meat 
ration, which is normally given In pork, 
is 2.2 pounds a month. In Ningxia Prov- 
ince in the remote mountainous north*- 
west it isd.65 pounds; in Henan on the- 
North China Plain, less than a pound 
for an entire month., 

But in Shanghai- this summer the 
Government stopped rationing pork be- 
cause^ the success of its new agricul- 
„tural policy in encouraging peasants to 
raise more pigs.,; - ^ 

^ The scarcity of many goods,- com- 
bined with the breakdown in discipline 
that accompanied the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, has bred a special quasi-legal 
commerce that has been dubbedj.' tak- 


ing the backdoor/' The young woman 
I hawking ration coupons is only one ex- 
i ample. 

j Go to a theater showing a popular 
; movie or play and there may be people 
I outside offering tickets at inflated 
1 prices. Often the transaction involves a 
trade rather than money. In front of 
bookstores, / record shops and stores 
selling sewing patterns, small Crowds 
gather to exchange one purchase for 
another. 

In the universities, the students have 
j devised their own method for helping 
those who do not get large enough ra- 
tions. Since grain coupons are distrib- 
uted equally to men and women, 
though the female students eat less and 
the men need more, the women simply 
turn over their unused coupons to men 
friends, - -v. - * ./ / . 

‘ A/;/- *. • ':\; 0 -‘-.v/ 

■' Bureaucracy weighs heavily, but in 
the last few months the normally staid 
People’s Daily has started publishing a 
cartoon supplement that seems to be 
trying to redress the balance in favor of 
ordinary people. 

In the current issue, one drawing . 
lampoons a particularly arrogant func- 
tionary dressed in a Mao jacket and 
cap. When a technician brings , him 
some blueprints,* the official turns 
away saying, "I- don’t understand 
them.”- ■; : ■ 

When a worker holds out a document 
with decisions to be made, he brushes 
the man away with "it's hard to de- 
cide.” When an* associate suggests a 
night-school course to learn more, he 
responds, "I cannot learn.” ■ iv ‘ 

But when the bureaucrat reaches his 
own desk, he takes out a giant seal, or 
chop* the symbol of power in Commu- 
nist China as it was in traditional China 
whose imprint is required on any offi- . 
cial paper. "What I don’t approve,;* 
can’t be done,” he pontificates to a* 
crowd of people awaiting his attention/; ? 
-' ■The- cartoon paper also carries .a 
mock interview between a reporter and 
a factory manager satirizing /Hecom- 
mon tendency to blame the disgraced 
radicals, or Gang: of .Four, for all of! 
• China’s troubles. 

"Reporter: Tn 1977 your factory 
failed to fulfill its production plan. Why 
was that?S ’ ■■ * . , 

"Manager: ‘The main^ reason was 
the poisonous influence of the Gang of 
Four/ * y-\ .. 

"Reporter: *ln 1978 your* factory 
again failed to achieve its quota. Why?’ 

"Manager: Tt was also because of 
the poisonous influence of the Gang of 
. Four/' { 


"Reporter: ‘Then why haven’t you I 
gotten rid of the influence of the Gang | 
of Four?’ . ] 

"Manager: ‘That’s also because of ! 
the poisonous influence of the Gang of j 
Four/ ” - - -■ j 

On the recent tour of China by Joseph 
A. Calif ano Jr., the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, sev- 
eral American journalists led by Art 
Euchwald, the humorist, also tried to i 
puncture the reverence for protocol of *1 
Chinese bureaucrats. They failed. ( 

When the Chinese carefully arranged 
for Mr. Califano and his official party 
of Americans to eat and sleep in sepa- 
rate quarters from the reporters, the 
correspondents responded by inviting 
Mr. Califano to lunch in their own more 
mea ger dining morn . 

Aboard the special Chinese Air Force 
plane Mr. Califano rode in* the report- 
ers importuned him to occasionally 
emerge from the V.I.P, compartment 
and sit in the back with them. But when 
Mr, Califano kept his hosts and the re- 
porters waiting for two hours one* 
morning in Kunming while he talked by 
telephone to Washington about pending 
legislation, a Chinese said jokingly/ 
"You Americans have to wait for your 
officials just like us.” £ 

- ■ . r: ‘'v: ' /.v;.. 

One member of the Califano delega- 1 
ticm was a Chmese-speaking represent- l 
ative from the National jrdretgi As-~ 1 
sessment Center, which an American- 1 

furnished gu^Tlist identified as the j 
Central IntelllgencaAgency. 

. ,~At firyt ,severeUd5m» j 

m an as though he was a James Bond 
secret agent, carefully following him 


wherever he ventured. Private! 


expressed skepticism to other 


ly. they 
AmerC 


cans in the grouo that he was'cnly "a" 

♦ . 1 " _ _ 1 _ L _ I t 


Harvard-trained economist, as be tdd 


them he was. 

IrT Shanghai, at the end of th* jour- 
ney, as the delegation boarded a plane 


to leave China, the gyfinistgr of Health. 
. Qian Xlnzhong, shook bands with each' 


When he came- to the man 
.from the C.I.A-, he said. "You have 
benefited most from this trip/ ’ - 
The American demurred" "What do' 


you mean? 

" You know what Imean/* said Mr. Jj 
Qian witha twinkleinhiseye. 
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By Bill Mcllhenny - . 

UntiLrS-few years ago, ,{CIA)^. forsigrv: -/ 
intelligence analysts were perhaps the most "" 
obscure- participants in the , foreign policy 


: process. 




‘ During th* last five years or so, most of ?' 
* that has changed dramatically as the average-/ 
' Cf A analyst has- emerged from his previous £ 
anonymity and silence. 

So asserts Dr/ Brian Lately former Ass ori. 
ciate Coordinator -for Acadmeic’ relations^ 
and Extema^ Analytic Support irv the Csitt 
tral Intelligence Agency. In fact;rthe past/ 
five years have seen numerous fa^reaching 
changes— including structural reorganize 
tion— which/ have in effect, opened up the 
CIA s research and .analysis components. 
The result . has been to make these com- 
ponents more responsive to a greater public 
and private audience. La tell, who is cur-; 
rently at Georgetown teaching a course on 
the revolutionary process in Latin America, . 
states that because of this new openness/, 
"the public derives more from its tax dollars ’ 
spent for Intelligent^. _and the CIA has 
benefited from useful critiques from outside 
observerSw^xllH j£>. p .. / 

-Typical ot these changes is the CIA's in- 
creasing participation (s.nce 1972) in the 
Library of Congress* Document Expediting 
Project (OOCEX), by which unclassified 
studies are distributed to subscribers out- - 
sida of the- government. Among these .: 
subscribers are over 100 university libraries, i 


Intelligence reports so released-including, 
according to Lately "soma of the agency's 
most important analytic works"— have 
grown in number from only 29 in 1972 to 
.approximately 150 test year. 
t>: Among the works .-received ^through 
- DQCEX have been estimates of_ Soviet and 
2 Chinese energy capabilities andi anilyses of 
political elites. 

u rt h er, although /th ey m u st: still - be- 
cdnscientous with /regards-, to sensitive 
sources^ CIA an aiysts .are^ encouraged to 
participate ., and /function” - much . as: their 
academic counterparts In 1977 alone, 300. 
. analysts attended conferences and convene 
„\tions in their areas of interest and according 
.to Larell," they openly and freely identified 
/their agency affrliation.^.Ukewise,, Latell 
. assorts/ a "vigorous new effort is currently 
..underway to add a number of additional 
experts to our panels-of consultants// r 
>P e rhaps - one of ../the most important 
internal CIA reorganizations was the cre- 
ation last year of the* National Foreign 
Assessment Center. .The; center, which 
.Late)] stresses is "completely overt/' con- 
solidated "all of the CIA components that 
.• do. substantive research and estimates under 
.a single management/' The center special- 
ists^ He continues,* examine and assess the- 
political, economic, military, scientific and 
technological affair? of foreign countries/' 
The center is orgaR^^ into several offices, 
such as the Offices of Economic Research, 
Political Analysis, and ^ Geographic. , Re* 
search, which La ceil likens to various 
departments at a university./'We operate as 


GO 
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By Timothy S. 

w« tot shm 

The CIA c oa tm oea ^to an 

“invaluable* network of academic_in 
formants on college and. university 
faculties upon which it “depends dsi- 
- ly^for information, guidance- and in- 
sights CIA ^officiate' have** acknnw- 
ledged - iiT court j re cord s hm? 7i r 

The disclonz%^tmranttotU)<iCZ^ 
use of unidentified academictetts fol- 
lows by two years a suggestion. by the 
Senate SriectlntriligenceH Committee 
that all sucte contacts be^open instead 
of covert : ustfiVoewf -r^ 

In affidavits' filed fit <r Ffeedornr of 
Information Act' suit here, . CIA'* offi- 
cials said it is generally- up, to the prof 
fessor to decide whether to. discl o se 
his voluntary^ CXA to- his 

employes'. . 7 12 

Several sources familiar with intel- 
ligence gathering sauL however, that 
it would be highly unlikely fori most 
CIA informants^ to- disclose to superi- 
ors their cooperation with the agency^ 
Occasionally; CtA officials said, isUk 
tionships are kept secrets by the aeadk 

d;r» 

More, often* the* CtA* added* 

“theyare discreet-at. the scholar's* r*» 

’ questJ>ecaii3e_Q£ hi s conc ern that he 
rwiU be ba d ge r ed by those who fee^he 
should not - " cooperated y pl *r*r 
In the rourt case; brougbtbyaCaI£* 
forma* man - j e ek teg'recordrrconcCTB^ 
ing the agency's ndatienshipewitif the 
U ni v crrify of Cahtoma,4ha CZAsay^ 
the scholars- are-conaid ercil “ sources 
of int el l i gence^ and t h er efor e s e cret 
under fe der a l laws. - ; ’ T i 
As justification far withholding the 
names of U nivmi ty of California per- 
sonnel who might be involved with 
the agency, the- CIA filed two affldaw*- 
its that give a pu b l i c accounting of. 
the current use of academicsans. 

John F. Bl a ke, , de pu t y < fi xec t oc, for. 
a dminis tration, arid in Ids affidavit, 
that all the relationships with acade^ 
midana ^ 

p ur p os e A T" -A. 


Most of the-contacts are- with pro- 
fessors who “have traveled abroad 1 * or 
who are experts to various grids of 
study, hv said, Howtv®^ one e lem ent 
of the ageney'maiTTtainy confidential 
contorts with- college, personnel “for 
assist a nc e in the recruitment* of for* 
eign intelligence sources** he added. 

; He called cooperation with academe 
clans 4 Mtei to the intelligence collec- 
tion pd«*jnn of the CIA.’ r 
; Regular contacts with th»m “enable 
ue to k eep abreast of professional 
■ velopmenta, i-ft ^biding new insights, 
mterpretations, * andAethodologieS," 
Blake continued^ ‘ :: 

Public disclosure of the contacts 
might'resnlt ln “active and abrasive 
campaigns to discoverand expose the 
individuals v concerned on at least 
some* campuses, hesaid^/, A 
‘ Elate said. . cooperating: acadcmi^ 
cians in many cases- “place their repu - 1 
Rations, aredibmty,^!^©!!!^^^^ in j 
some cases even their lives on the line i 
m providing inf onnatloiL*^ " 7 ' 4 - : 

T ‘ The CIA's ^ personnel '^director, 
F.^JVt Janneysaid in an affidavit 
that the campus "contacts are neces- 
sary to property -protect national seen- 

ntyu,- 5s . saidr in Tnany. firi^ - 

“abariutriy essential that the* agency ! 
have* availahtetoit the single greatest 
source: of expertise? the American aca- 
. demic community”' -£S££ eSid--5f 

its NationaTForefeL l 
Assessment Center- con s utoregul ar ly. 
with.“ ^fhe^Iarade miri aiiaA m»- : . a n . . 
“tnfannri and personal basis, often by: 
triepbone^-with the- understanding 
that theicontacts wifi be confidential 
Janneysridjilir- ■: r j 

- Jammy ; said':" without^ specifying; i 
that scholars whose CIA contacts have 
; become publto were subjected to har- 
assment and ridicule by students and 
other faculty members, . 
iJJ32tere.is also evidence that sued 
scholars, djespite recognized standing 
to their fields of expertise, have been 
'subjected to professional disabilities, 
including denial of tenure and dis- 
missed from their positions as a result 
of acknowledging sued informal con- 
itacts with the CIA,* Janney said. ^ 
Release 2001/12/05 : CIA-RBP90-011; 


; The Senate Select Intelligence Coed- 1 
mittee- saud^in an ‘April 1378 report 
that ' many of the CIA’s contacts with 
academicians are not dangerous but 
^hat the “operational use" of academi- 
<nans raised serious questions about 
preserving the integrity of academic 

institutions* - . ■■ - 

" 'According to the wimnittee^vcrai 
hundred American academics, “in ad- 
dition to providing leads, and, on oc- 
casion, m a kin g introductions for intel- 
ligence purposes, occasionally write 
books, and other material to be- used 
for propaganda purposes abroad. 
yond these, an additional' few score 
are used in an unwitting manner for 
minor activities^* * - 

; In suggesting that all contacts with 

academics be open, the senators said: 

H the- CIA is to servo- the intel- 
ligence needs of the nation,, it must 
have unfettered access to the best ad- 
vice and judgment our universities* 
can produce. But this advice and ex* 
pertise can and should be- openly 
sought — and openly given.** . ..U Tjj.,- - 
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Tine Purge 


A DRAMATIC CHANGE in the way 
America's espionage system oper- 
ates around the world is being signaled 
by a purge involving hundreds of clan- 
destine operators* 

■ What the housecleaning at the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency reflects is. a, 
sharp downgrading of covert actions— 
the “dirty tricks” operations that have 
embroiled the organization in a series of 
scandals and official investigations over 
the past three years. 

Analytical approach. The emphasis 
now is shifting to intelligence analysis- 
political and economic as well as mili- 
tary. The aim is to insure that the mass 
of information pouring into the CIA 
from spies, reconnaissance satellites and 
open sources reaches the President and 
other policy makers in a usable form. 

This marks the end of an era for the 
Agency — 30 years during which the or- 
ganization was preoccupied with covert 
actions aimed at overthrowing govern- 
ments and otherwise influencing politi- 
cal developments abroad. 

From 1961 to 1976, 
roughly 900 major covert 
operations were carried 
out— such as the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba and financing of op- 
position to the Marxist 
Allende Government in 
Chile. In addition, there 
were several thousand 
smaller projects. 

" Significantly, all of the 
820 CIA officials on the 
purge list are officers with 
the Deputy Directorate 
-for Operations— the so- 
called dirty-tricks depart- 
ment Approximately 200 have just re- 
ceived their walking papers. The 
remainder will be given the choice of 
retiring or resigning in the months 
: ahead. When the retrenchment is com- 
pleted, the Deputy Directorate of Oper- 
ations will be cut by about 15 per cent 
from a strength of roughly 4*500. 

Some officials among the purgees 
charge that America’s espionage oper* 
ations overseas are being crippled. They 
allege that the CIA Director, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, is obsessed with satel- 
lite intelligence at the expense of 
spies who can assess dnRtSffBffef 
ten Hons and not just his capabilities. 


Sources close to the intelligence chief 
have been quick to answer these 
charges. They say that of the 820 jobs 
being eliminated in the clandestine ser- 
vice, only 13 are overseas billets. The 
rest are staff slots at CIA headquarters in 
Langley, Va. 

The point is made that the end of the 
Vietnam War left the clandestine ser- 
vice enormously bloated, with hundreds 
of redundant agents recalled from the 
Far East. 

Furthermore, congressional reaction 
against covert operations over the past 





COVERT ACTION 


Where It Paid Off 





MgbI|V^"VUiiVVUUlt VVI^^ — - - - 

The large-scale purge of clandestine 
officers is only one part of a wide-rang- 
ing program that Turner has instituted 
to revamp the structure and the prior- 
ities of the U.S. intelligence community. 

In another move to strengthen the 
community’s analysis role, he has estab- 
lished a National Foreign As- 
sessment Center. It is run by 
Robert Bowie, a professor at 
Harvard and former official 
of die Department of Stale. 

The Center is staffed by 
1,200 intelligence analysts 
from the CIA and a group of 
high-ranking specialists who, 
in the past, were responsible 
for producing national Intel*’ 
ligence estimates. These 
studies provide the Presi- 
dent and other policy mak- 
ers with the intelligence 
community # s assessment of 
major trends and events 
abroad that affect _U.S. secu- 
rity and foreign policy. 

The new approach is designed to meet 
the criticism of a Senate committee's 
report that the CIA for 30 .years had 
neglected classical analytical intelli- 
gence work because of its preoccupation, 
with covert operations abroad. 

In another move to streamline the 
entire intelligence system. Turner has 
set up a National Intelligence Tasking 
Center under the command of Lt. Gen. 
Frank A. Camm, a retired Army officer. 

: ^ ; Dividing the work. Camm will be 
: responsible for assigning tasks to the 

w ■ r numerous inteUigence*coUecHng agen« 
** v " cies. These include not only the CIA but 
v' ^ also the Defense Department, the KV 
- tional Security Agency, which handles 
* electronic intelligence, and the National 
Reconnaissance Office, which operates 
spy satellites. - . . . - •*:' 

\ The aim is to minimize costly overlap- 
ping by the various agencies and also to 
insure that these units actually concen- 
trate on the information that policy 
makersneed. r ' ■ 

• ; Taken together, the reorganization 
and the purge of specialists in dirty 
/tricks are changing the face of America’s 
10-billion-dollar spying operation. The 
tman Conoo* tflfiD ■' * -new setup is likely to stir less controver- 

^fnRelg§^{^ whether it proves 

takeover by It Gen. Mobutu 5es© Seko. - more effective remains to be seen, 


Vj* Photos 

Iren; 1953 

CIA-promoted demonstrations result in overthrow of pro- 
Communist Mossadegh Government, return of Shah. 


Guatemala: 1 954 
Leftist Government led 
by Col. Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman is ousted in 
armed uprising orga- 
nized by CIA covert-ac- 
tion agents. Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas, left, lead- 
er of the coup, sets up a 
pro-American regime. 
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' CIA Merges Directorate, Office 

Washington— Central Intelligence Agency, in another effort to streamline Internal' 
Intelligence gathering efforts, has merged the Directorate of Intelligence and the Office ^ 
of the National intelligence Officers Into a new organization called the National Foreign 
Assessment Center. 

According to the CIA, the merger j$ designed primarily to combine under one person 
all of the directorate's subordinate elements involved in the production of analyzed 
Intelligence. Robert R. Bowie, deputy to the director of central intelligence for national 
■ Intelligence, has been appointed director of the center. 

r- . The National Intelligence Officers were responsible for the production of national 
intelligence estimates for the President and the National Security Council. Compiled 
by the entire intelligence community, these studies provide the government with 
information on major trends and events abroad that affect the security and foreign 
policy of the U. S.. according to the CIA. The Directorate of Intelligence has been 
responsible for intelligence analysis and production within the CIA, - . : v.;.’ v . ' 
Under the reorganization, the new center will continue both these functions. In 
^ announcing the move, the CIA noted that no change Is contemplated in the 
procedures for producing national estimates or for intelligence community partlcips^ 
s tlon In their preparation. T : ’ - " 

In a related matter, the CIA also notified aerospace companies dealing with top 
i security matters to tighten procedures concerning the usage and transmission of U. S. 

. top secret codes, according to U. S, officials (awsst Oct. 17, p. 20). The new procedure 
l calls for two persons .to be present when codes are being used, instead of one. In 
r addition, movement of U- S. codes now requires two couriers instead of one as was 
previously required. The new code procedures are part of Increased emphasis on^z 
Security to prevent leaks and possible dissemination of information. 

In another internal development, the CIA also recently decided to cut 800 to 320.; 
^ persons from its Directorate for Operations, which Is responsible for the agency's 
; covert activities. The staff reduction has been under consideration by the CIA since 
the wind-down in the post-Vietnam War period. The cutback Is being spread over a 
26-month period to allow for the impact of retirements and other procedures that 
would reduce the need for layoffs, according to a CIA official. , . i.. . 
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CIA Merges Directorate, Office 

^n*I!!? n Na,,Ona ! In,ell ' 9enC0 0fficers wefe responsible for the production of nation/ 
LThf^r?,'. 93 * 0r ,h9 President and the National Security Council. Comp.lJ 
by the entire intelligence community, these studies provide the government with 
information on major trends and events abroad that affect the securitv anrt r 
policy of the U.S., according to the CIA. The dKSIS oMmScI hal S 
^ responsi e for Intelligence analysis and production within the CIA. - - 

Bf . ,he reorganization. the new center will continue both these functions tn ? 
procedures for Drodu^' tha C,A no,ed thal no change Is contemplated In the 

’ In a related matter, the CIA also notified aerospace companies dealino 'wtih r/ 

. security matters to tighten procedures concerning the usage and transmission of U T 
top secret codes, according to U, S officials (awast Ort 17 r* om tk ! 

- r— *• i 

> nil m0veme "» °' US - cod ®* now requires two couriers Ins ead of one as vl ' 

SST? reqU ; The new C0d9 procedures ara part of Increased 

security to prevent leaks and possible dissemination of information - - 

ner/nTi TT’ dev ' e,opmen, • ,he CIA also recently decided to cut 800 to 820 - 
r ° l' 017 ! 3 Dlrec,orat9 for Operations, which Is responsible for the aqencv/’ 

the w nd C !i Vll eS | 7 : S,aff reduc,it,n has been U( ider consideration by the CIA since - 
S/ont ^r S\ p0sNVietnarn Wa r Period. The cutback Is being spread over a 
L.1 rirt P !!? tQ a ? W ° r the impac, of retirements and other procedures that 

would reduce the need for layoffs, according to a CIA official. 
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18 October 1977 

ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 


Two important organizational steps have just been completed in furtherance of 
the Presidential decisions on the Intelligence Community! 

(1) On 3 October, Lt. General Frank A. Camm, US Army (Ret.), became the 
Director of the National Intelligence Tasking Center. General Camm comes 
to us with a superb record in analytic work, military operations, and 
engineering, and I am most happy that he is joining the Intelligence 
Community. His initial work will be to organize the National Intelligence 
Tasking Center (NITC) established by the Presidential Directive. Organi- 
zationally, this will have only minor impact on the Agency. In time, the 
tasking function of the NITC should be beneficial to our Agency collection 
functions by coordinating them more closely with those of other agencies. 

(2) On 11 October, the DDI and the NIO were merged to form a new 
organization under the DCI, the National Foreign Assessment Center 
(NFAC). Mr. Bowie will head the new Center and Dr. Stevens will be his 
deputy. NFAC will receive its support from DDA and other CIA elements. 

With these changes our organization will look like this: 

Organization-Central Intelligence Agency 
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